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COMING  OF  AGE 

Community-Based  Housing  Development 


It  is  a  snowy  January  afternoon, 
and  the  storefront  office  of  Nuestra 
Comunidad  is  a  thoroughfare 
through  which  pass  people  carrying 
briefcases  on  their  way  to  budget  meet- 
ings, construction  workers  covered  in 
plaster  dust,  and  architects  with  blue- 
prints tucked  under  their  arms.  Span- 
ish is  spoken  as  often  as  English  here, 
reflecting  the  diversity  of  the  Roxbury 
neighborhood  this  nonprofit  commu- 
nity development  corporation  serves. 

Since  its  founding  in  1981,  Nuestra 
Comunidad  Development  Corporation 
has  renovated  two  buildings  on  Dudley 
Street  comprised  of  thirty-five  rental 
units  and  nine  storefronts.  Most  of  the 
low-income  tenants  of  those  buildings 
were  relocated  during  construction; 
they  eventually  moved  back  to  better, 
safer  living  spaces.  Turning  its  atten- 
tion to  the  abundance  of  vacant  land  in 
the  Dudley  area,  the  staff  of  Nuestra 
Comunidad  has  been  making  use  of 
flexible  building  systems  to  construct 
ten  new  houses  which  will  be  made 
available  to  local  families  for  ownership. 

In  the  midst  of  a  strong  Massachu- 
setts economy  and  one  of  the  hottest 
housing  markets  in  the  country,  groups 
like  Nuestra  Comunidad  are  working 
to  preserve  a  segment  of  that  market 
for  affordable  housing.  They  are  work- 
ing to  revitalize  the  neighborhood  they 
live  in  and  love. 

Nuestra  Comunidad  is  utilizing  a  su- 


perinsulated  housing  system  which 
was  originally  designed  for  rural  fami- 
lies. It  is  partially  manufactured  when 
it  arrives;  but  eighty  percent  of  the 
construction  is  completed  on  site. 
Nuestra's  task  has  been  to  adapt  that 
system  to  one  that  would  work  in  an 
urban  setting.  The  result  is  a  three- 
bedroom  house  that  can  be  heated  for 
just  $400  a  year. 

Melvyn  Colon,  Executive  Director  of 
Nuestra  Comunidad,  is  the  first  to  ad- 
mit that  the  going  can  be  rough.  "We 
are  committed  to  using  local  people  for 
the  construction  work,  but  that  means 
a  great  deal  of  training,  and  progress 
can  be  very  slow."  Colon's  major  goal 
is  to  preserve  the  diversity  of  this  Rox- 
bury neighborhood.  "The  housing 
boom  has  reached  here  too.  That's  why 
we  are  tying  our  new  construction  to 
ground  leases  that  will  require  the  cur- 
rent owners  to  sell  only  to  families 
with  similar  income  levels." 

A  Decent  Place  to  Live 

"All  that  people  really  want  is  a  decent 
place  to  live,  so  they  can  come  home, 
close  the  door  and  live  peaceful  lives 
with  their  families,"  says  William 
Jones,  Executive  Director  of  the  Cod- 
man  Square  Housing  Development 
Corporation.  Under  his  direction.  Cod- 
man  Square  Corporation  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  providing  close  to  150 
such  decent  places  to  live  in  Dorches- 


ter. His  goal  is  to  insure  that  at  least 
25%  of  all  properties  that  become  avail- 
able in  the  Codman  Square  neighbor- 
hood are  earmarked  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families.  "Although  our 
first  priority  is  housing  for  low-income 
families,"  says  Jones,  "we  need  to  be 
careful  that  we  don't  forget  about  the 
middle-income  families.  They  need  to 
live  in  these  communities  as  well." 
Jones  points  to  subsidized  housing  that 
went  up  in  the  sixties  designed  solely 
for  low-income  families.  "When  the 
subsidies  were  pulled  out,"  he  says, 
"they  became  instant  ghettos.  You 
need  a  mix  of  incomes  to  have  a  well- 
rounded  community." 

Codman  Square  Corporation  and 
Nuestra  Comunidad  are  two  of  seven 
community  development  corporations 
renovating  1,000  units  of  rental  hous- 
ing known  as  the  Granite  Properties. 
Currently  owned  by  the  Department  of 


Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  more  than  half  of  the  units  in 
these  buildings  are  occupied  despite 
seriously  dilapidated  conditions  caused 
by  years  of  neglect.  Now,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Boston  Housing  Part- 
nership (BHP),  these  properties  will  be 
upgraded,  and  the  renovation  plans 
will  be  developed  with  the  active  in- 
volvement of  the  tenants  who  will 
eventually  live  in  them. 

Boston  Housing  Partnership 

Founded  in  1983,  BHP  is  a  coalition  of 
Boston's  large  financial  institutions. 
State  and  local  government,  commu- 
nity development  corporations  (CDCs) 
and  other  community  leaders.  It  func- 
tions as  a  packager,  organizing  and 
managing  programs  that  salvage 
declining  and  abandoned  housing, 
converting  it  to  dwellings  that  are  af- 
fordable for  low-  and  moderate- 


income  families.  Its  initial  effort  as- 
sembled $37  million  from  multiple  fi- 
nancing resources  to  rehabilitate  700 
units  in  69  buildings  in  several  neigh- 
borhoods. The  projects  will  be  devel- 
oped and  managed  by  ten  participating 
CDCs. 

Bob  Whittlesey,  Executive  Director  of 
BHP,  has  been  a  shaker  and  a  mover  in 
the  nonprofit  development  arena  since 
1964  when  he  was  lured  away  from  job 
offers  from  private  developers  to 
launch  one  of  the  first  CDCs.  "CDCs 
work  because  they  don't  set  a  profit  as 
the  measure  of  success,"  says  Whittle- 
sey. He  credits  the  City,  the  State  and 
foundations  like  the  Boston  Founda- 
tion, the  Hyams  Foundation,  and  the 
Riley  Foundation  with  support  along 
the  way  that  has  made  the  current  level 
of  activity  possible.  "It's  a  new  day!" 
says  Whittlesey.  "CDCs  have  reached  a 
new  level  of  maturity.  The  support  of 
the  business  community  and  people 
like  William  Edgerly,  Chairman  of 
State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
encourages  programs  with  specific  and 
substantial  goals  and  brings  a  new  di- 
mension to  our  efforts." 

Involving  Tenants 

A  new  BHP  initiative  called  the  Tenants 
Support  Program  will  provide  financial 
and  technical  resources  for  participat- 
ing CDCs  to  involve  tenants  in  deci- 


sion making  during  the  development  of 
the  Granite  Properties  and  other  BHP 
projects.  "When  you're  taking  on 
buildings  that  are  already  occupied, 
you  can't  presume  what  those  tenants' 
needs  might  be,"  says  Whittlesey. 
"They  must  be  consulted."  The  Pro- 
gram will  provide  tenant  liaison 
professionals  on  the  staff  of  each  CDC 
and  a  training  and  support  function  at 
BHP's  central  office.  Liaison  people 
will  also  help  tenants  to  obtain  any  so- 
cial services  they  might  need. 

The  Boston  Housing  Partnership  is 
one  element  in  a  vast  system  of  sup- 
port that  buoys  the  efforts  of  Boston's 


neighborhood  development  corpora- 
tions and  enables  community  groups  to 
accomplish  their  goals.  Another  is  the 
Greater  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation  (GBCD).  Since  1970 
GBCD  has  assisted  other  CDCs  to  put 
together  the  complex  financing  pack- 
ages necessary  to  launch  projects. 
Patrick  Clancy,  Executive  Director  of 
GBCD,  thinks  that  the  nonprofit  devel- 
opment sector  is  becoming  the  major 
developer  of  affordable  housing,  partic- 
ularly in  Massachusetts.  "Most  of  the 
organizations  functioning  in  Boston 
have  tested  their  mettle,"  says  Clancy. 
"Now  we  need  to  be  able  to  plan  and 


set  long-term  goals  for  each  neighbor- 
hood development  group  and  have  the 
financial  wherewithal  to  do  that.  To 
build  the  staff  and  the  management  ca- 
pacity of  these  groups  is  a  kind  of  sec- 
ond generation  task  that  a  lot  of  them 
are  going  through  now."  (see  sidebar) 

Working  behind  the  scenes  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  community- 
based  development  organizations  is  a 
quasi-public  organization  called  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  Assis- 
tance Corporation  (CEDAC)  which  was 
created  in  1978  by  an  act  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  CEDAC  has  ex- 
panded recently  because  of  the 


Neighborhood  Development 
Support  Collaborative 


Private  supporters  of  community-based  housing  develop- 
ment have  been  concerned  for  some  tiiiie  with  how  to  lever- 
age limited  funds  to  strengthen  the  management  and 
planning  capacities  of  nonprofit  groups  working  in  the 
field.  Carol  Glazer,  Program  Officer  in  [the  Boston  office  of 
Local  Initiatives  Support  Corporation  (tlSC),  makes  the 
point  that  "some  of  these  groups  are  oji  their  fourth  or  fifth 
multi-million  dollar  project.  So,  we've  gotten  through  the 
learning  curve."  She  hastens  to  add,  however,  that  "they 
are  still  fledgling  organizations  facing  challenging  manage- 
ment tasks  and  fiscal  responsibilities." 

It  turns  out  that  Glazer  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
wanting  to  find  ways  to  strengthen  the^  nonprofit  housing 
movement.  At  least  ten  agencies  and  fimders  concerned 
with  the  housing  crisis  -  and  with  the  fate  of  the  groups 
that  are  doing  something  about  it  -  joined  together  to  form 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Support  Collaborative  in  the 
spring  of  1986.  The  Collaborative  will  fund  at  least  six  com- 
munity-based housing  organizations  over  a  five-year  period, 
providing  them  with  both  flexible  funding  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  help  them  utilize  their  resources  to  the  maxi- 
mum. In  addition  to  LISC,  the  planning  group  for  the 
Collaborative  included  the  United  Way  |of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  key  public  agencies,  and  foundations  that  were  willing 
to  make  major  grants. 

Suzanne  Watkin,  Associate  Director  of  the  Boston  Globe 
Foundation,  was  intrigued  with  the  fact  that,  "We  all  simul- 
taneously felt  the  need  to  do  something  to  extend  the  man- 
agement capacity  of  these  organizations."  That  begins  to 
account,  perhaps,  for  the  speed  with  v\|hich  the  Collabora- 
tive's  process  has  proceeded.  The  Boston  Foundation  has 
made  a  major  grant  to  the  Collaborative  as  a  reflection  of  its 
strong  commitment  to  the  revitalization  of  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods, and  other  local  and  nationally-focused  funders 
have  joined  in  to  create  a  pool  of  close  to  $5  million  to 
make  the  program  work. 

Joan  Diver,  Executive  Director  of  the  Hyams  Foundation, 


said,  "We  all  felt  strongly  that  if  we  could  structure  a  man- 
agement assistance  project  of  significant  size,  we  could  im- 
prove the  nonprofit  community  development  infrastructure 
as  a  whole.  These  groups  are  staffed  by  people  who  are 
committed,"  she  adds,  "but  who  don't  always  have  the 
management  experience  they  need  for  long-range  planning. 
Most  of  them  are  paid  very  poorly  and  lack  the  resources  - 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  -  to  do  much  more  than 
handle  things  on  a  daily  basis." 

Like  Hyams,  the  Riley  Foundation  has  been  involved  in 
housing  for  some  time.  "With  our  work  in  the  Dudley 
Street  area  of  Roxbury,  our  trustees  learned  first-hand  about 
some  of  the  management  problems  of  these  groups,"  says 
Newell  Flather,  Administrator  of  that  Foundation.  The 
newly  organized  Clipper  Ship  Foundation  wanted  to  assist 
the  entire  neighborhood  support  network.  "Supporting  the 
Collaborative  is  a  way  for  us  to  leverage  our  limited  funds," 
said  Brian  Kelley,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Clipper  Ship,  "and  to  work  closely  with  other  more  experi- 
enced funders." 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  Collaborative  is  the  involvement 
of  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Housing  is  not  an 
area  in  which  many,  if  any,  other  United  Ways  have  partici- 
pated. United  Way  funds  will  go  directly  to  the  organiza- 
tions with  the  advice  of  LISC  staff.  Bob  Chandler,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  United  Way,  sees  housing  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  network  of  human  services  with  which 
United  Way  is  concerned.  "This  is  a  logical  extension  of  our 
commitment  to  funding  human  service  agencies,"  says 
Chandler.  "It  will  give  us  a  focal  point  for  identifying  pop- 
ulations at  risk  and  for  evaluating  the  kinds  of  services  that 
are  needed  among  low-income  groups."  Those  involved  in 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Support  Collaborative  hope 
that  United  Way  participation  will  set  a  precedent  and  en- 
courage United  Ways  across  the  country  to  support  commu- 
nity-based housing  development. 


Massachusetts  Housing  Partnership 
(MHP)  which  has  a  goal  of  stimulating 
the  development  of  10,000  new  or  re- 
habilitated units  over  the  next  two 
years.  CEDAC  administers  MHP's 
Front  Money,  Technical  Assistance  and 
Site  Control  Loan  Funds  which  will 
provide  more  than  $3.5  million  for 
high  risk,  interest-free,  equity  loans  to 
cover  essential  pre-development  costs 
such  as  architectural,  engineering  and 
legal  fees,  option  payments,  financing 
and  application  fees,  and  other  ex- 
penses that  neighborhood  development 
can  incur.  "We  only  get  paid  back  if 
the  project  succeeds,"  says  Carl  Suss- 
man.  Executive  Director  of  CEDAC. 
"We're  even  willing  to  finance  staff 
once  a  project  secures  conditional  fi- 
nancing commitments."  In  the  last  six 
months  alone,  CEDAC  has  made  39 
loan  commitments  totaling  $700,000  for 


30  projects  that  will  support  planning 
for  1,800  units  of  housing. 

Sussman,  who  recently  attended  a 
national  conference  on  housing  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  found  that  the 
entire  discussion  focused  on  Massachu- 
setts initiatives,  said,  "Massachusetts  is 
light  years  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
country." 

Unique  in  the  Country 

Paul  Grogan,  President  of  Local  Initia- 
tives Support  Corporation  (LISC),  a 
private,  nonprofit  enterprise  headquar- 
tered in  New  York  City  which  provides 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
projects  sponsored  by  CDCs  across  the 
country,  attributes  some  of  this  out- 
standing activity  to  the  extreme 
housing  crisis  in  Massachusetts.  In 
metropolitan  Boston,  the  median  price 
of  a  single-family  home  skyrocketed  in 


1986  to  $150,000,  a  doubling  since 
1983.  Renters  found  vacancy  rates  of 
under  2.5%  and  rents  for  one-bedroom 
apartments  averaging  between  $550 
and  $650  per  month.  "In  response," 
says  Grogan,  "the  State  and  City  gov- 
ernments here  have  made  a  series  of 
programmatic  and  financial  commit- 


ments that  are  unprecedented.  Then 
foundations  have  leveraged  their  funds 
and  worked  together,  and  corporations 
have  been  right  there  with  much  of  the 
necessary  financing.  Finally,  there  is  a 
tradition  of  neighborhood  activism  in 
Boston  that  is  stronger  than  in  most 
other  cities."  It  is  the  combination  of 
these  elements  which  has  resulted  in 
what  Grogan  calls  an  "unusually  high 
level  of  productivity." 

"Boston  has  a  great  deal  to  teach 
other  cities,"  continues  Grogan,  whose 
objective  it  is  to  spread  the  lessons 
learned  in  Boston  to  other  major  cities. 
"Not  everything  can  be  translated  to 
other  communities,"  warns  Grogan. 
"There  is  a  homegrown  quality  to  the 
partnerships  that  have  developed  here, 
but  Boston  can  certainly  serve  as  inspi- 
ration for  the  rest  of  the  United 
States."  D 


HOW  THE  BOSTON  FOUNDATION  WORKS 


Incremental  Change 


On  May  29,  1964,  South  End 
Community  Development, 
Inc.,  (SECD)  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  housing  avail- 
able at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  per- 
sons and  families  of  low  income  in  the 
South  End  of  Boston.  The  goal  was  to 
rehabilitate  old  homes  and,  if  neces- 
sary, build  new  ones.  Initial  capital  was 
provided  by  grants  of  $50,000  from 
United  South  End  Settlements,  and 
$75,000  from  the  Boston  Foundation. 
Bob  Whittlesey,  the  first  director  of 
SECD,  still  remembers  the  award  letter 
from  Wilbur  L.  Bender,  then  Executive 
Director  of  the  Foundation,  who  wrote, 
"In  making  this  grant  the  Committee 
realizes  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  goal  of  the  project  .  .  .  will  be 
achieved.  Nevertheless,  it  believes  that 
the  problem  with  which  this  new  en- 
terprise is  concerned  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance for  the  future  of  Boston  and 
other  cities  .  .  ." 

Today,  SECD  has  evolved  into 
Greater  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment, Inc.  (GBCD)  which  helps  scores 


of  other  community-based  groups 
throughout  Massachusetts  Vidth  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  afford- 
able housing.  More  than  4,000  units 
have  been  added  to  the  Common- 
wealth's stock  with  GBCD's  assistance. 

Bob  Whittlesey  is  now  director  of 
Boston  Housing  Partnership  (BHP),  a 
public/private  initiative  of  business 
leaders,  city  officials  and  community 
agencies.  "The  Boston  Foundation  has 
walked  the  trail  with  us  side-by-side 
since  the  very  beginning,"  says  Whit- 
tlesey. "It  has  played  a  tremendously 
significant  role  in  the  nonprofit  hous- 
ing development  phenomenon  in  this 
city." 

The  "role"  Whittlesey  refers  to  has 
not  been  one  of  significant  financing  of 
housing  projects  —  since  that  involves 
millions  of  dollars  from  a  variety  of 
sources  -  but  rather  to  encourage, 
through  well-placed  grants,  the  indi- 
viduals and  groups  working  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  revitalization  of  Bos- 
ton neighborhoods. 

"We  are  in  and  of  this  community," 


says  Anna  Faith  Jones,  the  Founda- 
tion's Executive  Director.  "Affordable 
housing  is  an  issue  that  we  have  to 
deal  with,  even  though  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  address.  Private 
money  has  traditionally  supported 
leadership  and  experimentation  in 
America  -  small  projects  testing  new 
models  and  ideas.  I  believe  strongly 
that  change  happens  incrementally; 
and  if  you're  working  with  private 
funds,  your  view  of  how  to  attack 
these  problems,  almost  by  definition,  is 
very  different  than  that  of  the  public 
sector." 


providing 
seed  funding 


"It's  the  Governor's  job  and  the  Leg- 
islature's job  to  find  the  financial  re- 
sources to  tackle  tremendous  problems 
like  housing,"  continues  Jones.  "We 
try,  with  a  relative  handful  of  private 
funds,  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
coalesce  around  an  idea  and  give  it  the 
time  and  the  energy  it  needs  to  flour- 
ish." Wendy  Puriefoy,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation,  adds  that, 
"We're  viewed  as  neutral  territory,  so 
that  often,  if  people  are  trying  to  pull 
together  to  tackle  a  community  prob- 


lem, they  come  to  us  to  facilitate  that 
process.  We  can  play  a  convening 
role." 

A  community  foundation  specializes 
in  providing  the  seed  funding  that  will 
give  a  new  idea  the  chance  to  take  root 
and  grow.  "We  provide  the  money  for 
that  first  little  office  and  for  the  admin- 
istrator who  can  begin  to  put  ideas  into 
action,"  says  Jones.  "We  help  to  pay 
for  the  typewriter  with  which  those 
new  ideas  are  first  expressed  and  com- 
municated. Bob  Whittlesey  is  a  good 
example.  Here  is  someone  who  is  com- 
mitted to  solutions.  As  he  has  gotten 
more  experienced  and  well  known  over 
the  years,  he  has  built  a  case  for  sup- 
port from  other  sources  of  funding.  But 
he  knew  that  he  could  come  to  us  to 
get  that  first  grant  to  begin  to  build  his 
platform." 

Today,  the  Boston  Foundation's  strat- 
egy for  funding  permanent  housing 
mirrors  the  change  in  the  community 
housing  movement  from  the  pilot  proj- 
ect stage  to  a  more  fully-blown  indus- 
try. "Although  we  still  fund  some 
development  groups  directly,"  says  Bob 
Wadsworth,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Foundation,  "we  are  focusing  most  of 
our  support  on  programs  that  offer 
ways  to  help  a  variety  of  neighborhood 
organizations  strengthen  their  ongoing 
management  and  planning.  We're 
trying  to  build  an  mdustry  that  can 
sustain  itself  over  the  long  run."  D 


INTERVIEW 


Talking  with 
Paul  Ylvisaker 


Paul  N.  Ylvisaker  brings  a  distin- 
guished background  in  education, 
government  and  foundation  work  to 
Ins  role  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  Founda- 
tion's Distribution  Committee.  He  is  former 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  where  he  is  still  on  the  facult}/, 
and  a  former  program  director  at  the  Ford 
Foundation  specializing  in  community  af- 
fairs. On  a  fanuari/  afternoon,  John  Ram- 
sey, Assistant  Director  of  the  Boston 
Foundation,  and  Barbara  Hindley,  Editor 
of  REPORT,  talked  loith  Paul  in  his  office 
in  Harvard's  Gutman  Library.  This  talk 
ivas  sandwiched  between  intetviews  Paul 
was  granting  to  reporters  from  TIME  and 
THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,  all  looking 
to  him  for  his  thoughts  on  the  mood  of  the 
day  and  the  ethical  state  of  our  countiy. 

TBF:  We're  interested  in  where  you 
think  the  privatizing  of  public  respon- 
sibiUty  has  led  us.  Our  impression  is 
that  it  has  fostered  some  creativity  - 
in  the  nonprofit  development  of  afford- 
able housing,  for  instance  -  but  that  it 
has  also  left  us  with  a  lot  of  problems. 

P.  Y. :  I  have  two  minds  about  that. 
There  is  a  historic  inevitability:  a  na- 
tion which  grows  larger  and  more  com- 
plex also  has  to  find  ways  other  than 
bureaucratic  and  those  that  are  central- 
ized for  releasing  its  energies.  1  think  it 
was  Gregory  Bateson  who  once  said 
something  I've  never  forgotten.  "As  an 
organization  grows  larger  and  more 
complex,  it  has  to  simultaneously  min- 
iaturize." So  if  a  society  is  growing  in 
that  way,  it  is  bound  to  find  ways  of  re- 
leasing its  power  in  smaller  and 
smaller  pieces,  and  I  think  that's  a  very 
healthy  sign.  It's  really  a  continuation 
of  what  DeToqueville  noted  a  long 
time  ago.  So  as  a  historian  I  would  say 
that  it's  a  good  thing.  To  what  extent 
you  politically  exploit  this  process  is 
the  other  question.  It's  been  a  wonder- 
ful talking  point  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  are  turning  over  these  things  that 


have  become  bureaucratized  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  that  it's  a  positive 
move.  Again  there  is  a  historic  inevita- 
bility. The  federal  government  couldn't 
sustain  the  level  of  activity  it  was  car- 
rying on  and  had  to  find  other  ways  of 
doing  it.  But  too  often  these  days  the 
federal  government  is  simply  ducking 
the  job.  Take  a  look  at  HUD  (Housing 
and  Urban  Development).  HUD  is  like 
a  Cheshire  cat.  There  is  a  smile  left  be- 
hind, and  that's  about  all  there  is. 
When  I  take  a  look  at  this  country's 
power  and  wealth,  I  think  we  can  eas- 
ily afford  a  larger  federal  role  in  hous- 
ing and  a  number  of  the  other  social 
policy  areas.  But  by  official  contriv- 
ance, we've  been  told  that  we  can't  af- 
ford it;  everybody  is  playing  that  game 
right  now.  As  a  result,  yes,  I  think 
there  has  been  a  release  of  creativity.  I 
think  people  at  the  local  level  have 
shown  a  lot  of  ingenuity.  LISC  is  one 
example,  and  some  of  the  neighbor- 
hood organizations  the  Boston  Founda- 
tion is  supporting.  My  ambivalence  is 


that  there  is  a  compensating  virtue  in 
all  of  that  because  I  think  that  we  are 
not  throwing  money  at  problems  the 
way  that  we  used  to.  We  really  are 
trying  to  find  ways  that  are  consistent 
with  the  market  -  to  make  the  dollar 
go  the  farthest.  But  there's  no  question 
that  fewer  and  fewer  people  can  afford 
housing  now  despite  the  ingenuity  and 
the  full  use  of  all  the  mechanisms  in 
place  by  nonprofit  agencies.  I  would 
guess  that  fewer  people  are  in  the  posi- 
tion to  acquire  a  house,  and  renting  is 
becoming  equally  difficult.  So  we're 
forcing  a  greater  incidence  of  homeless- 
ness,  and  you  can  see  other  symptoms 
arise  as  well.  There  is  more  and  more 
evidence  that  people  can't  make  it.  In 
my  case,  with  four  kids,  the  contribu- 
tion I've  made  to  them  has  been  to 
make,  in  effect,  down  payments  on 
their  houses,  because  1  kept  on  having 
this  vision  of  them  trying  to  run  after  a 
train  that's  gathering  speed.  So  I  got 
them  on  the  train.  I  lifted  them  up  and 
boosted  them  on. 

TBF:  Without  that  it's  very  difficult. 

P.Y. :  Very  difficult.  And  housing  is  so 
key  to  good  living.  Anyway.  You  can 
hear  the  ambivalence.  There  are  histor- 
ical trends  here  that  you  have  to  re- 
spect. But  you  don't  have  to  respect 
the  exploitation  of  those  trends  for 
mean  purposes. 

TBF:  In  the  last  few  years,  the  media- 
projected  image  has  been  that  of  a  so- 
ciety that  virtually  worships  the  acqui- 


sition of  wealth,  and  some  social 
historians  have  lamented  the  apparent 
lack  of  public  conscience  that  seems  to 
have  been  engendered  in  part  by  the 
darker  side  of  the  historic  inevitability 
you  mentioned.  We're  curious  about 
your  sense  of  this.  Are  we  just  replicat- 
ing a  kind  of  'fifties  period  or  are  we  in 
danger  of  permanently  losing  touch 
with  something  that  the  Kennedys  and 
Kings  and  Ylvisakers  and  others  have 
tried  to  hold  up  for  our  society? 

P.Y. :  If  I  were  to  throw  fault  it  would 
be  at  the  leadership.  It's  a  mood  that 
has  been  brought  in.  This  society  does 
live  by  the  lie:  advertising.  When  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  every  time  you  look 
at  television  they're  lying  to  you.  That 
is  not  a  housewife.  That  is  an  actor. 
That  is  not  a  true  story  about  that  au- 
tomobile! It's  really  hard  to  live  in  a 
culture  where  the  lie  is  so  predomi- 
nant. You  could  do  a  nice  twist  on  Or- 
well's 1984  about  the  "big  lie."  1  think 
that  this  administration  lives  by  that. 
So  I  would  fault  the  leadership.  One 
could  also  say  that  the  followers  were 
really  anxious  to  follow,  and  I  suspect 
there  is  some  truth  in  that,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  weariness  of  the  'sixties. 
Partly  because  the  myth  of  social  fail- 
ure has  been  propagated.  You  can  get 
away  any  place  by  saying,  "Look  at  the 
'sixties,  they  were  a  failure."  Now 
that's  a  myth.  If  you  really  look  into 
the  programs  of  the  'sixties,  you'll  see 
that  a  surprising  number  of  them 

Continued  on  page  5. 
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worked  -  legal  services,  foster  grand- 
parents, earlv  childhood  education,  the 
acceleration  of  minority  participation 
and  leadership  through  community  ac- 
tion, to  mention  but  a  few.  And  most 
of  them  are  still  alive  in  one  form  or 
another.  But  the  mvth  is  there,  and 


the  myth 
of  social  failure 


people  then  quietly  don't  go  up  against 
that  myth.  They  accept  it  when  it's 
convenient  for  themselves.  Then  there 
are  the  neo-conservatives  who  have 
shovs'n  up  at  conferences  I've  been  to, 
and  the  articulation  comes  in  this  way: 
"This  country  is  too  big  and  too  complex  to 
act  as  a  communih/.  It's  OK  for  defense 
purposes  and  for  taxes  and  things  like  that. 
But  Franklin  Roosevelt  forced  a  myth  of 
community  onto  this  country  and  it  was 
accepted  by  Kennedy  and  the  others.  You 
cannot  try  to  develop  a  community,  make  a 
family  out  of  the  nation.  Tlterefore  you 
have  to  descend  to  pieces  of  the  nation."  1 
think  that  kind  of  thinking  is  crazy  on 
the  surface,  but  it  has  acceptability  as 
neo-conser\'ative  theory.  1  think  there 
has  been  a  willingness  to  accept  a  lead- 
ership that  thinks  in  that  way,  but  1 
find  it  wearing  thin.  I  keep  finding, 
and  1  may  be  protected  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  student  body  here  at  Har- 
vard, but  1  keep  finding  that  there  has 
been  a  hell  of  a  learning  curve  in  this 
country  with  respect  to  fairness,  with 
respect  to  equality  ...  1  think  you  can 
count  on  that  to  crop  up  through  all  of 
this  nonsense  and  to  exert  itself.  It's  an 
ironic  twist  that  some  of  the  selfishness 
we've  been  talking  about  here  ex- 
presses itself  in,  "Damn  it,  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  push  me  around.  1  live 
my  life."  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  in- 
gredients are  there  for  leadership  in 
another  decade,  and  1  think  it  will  be 
hastened  by  the  unveiling  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  this  administration.  Now 
who's  going  to  seize  it  is  a  question. 
It's  not  easy  to  play  social  hero. 

We've  always  talked  about  programs 
as  being  the  expression  of  ideals. 
"What  kind  of  program  do  you  have?" 
We  may  be  past  the  point  of  program, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  great  next  com- 
municator is  going  to  communicate 
more  substantial  ideas  but  still  be  con- 
servative in  many  respects,  whether  we 


spend  a  lot  of  money  through  Wash- 
ington or  whether  we  have  a  central- 
ized bureaucracy.  I  think  that's  working 
itself  out.  I  don't  know  how  1  get  de- 
fined as  a  result  of  saying  that,  but  as 
depressed  as  I  can  sometimes  get,  1 
find  a  great  strength  in  this  younger 
generation  coming  along  -  in  its  stub- 
borness,  in  its  individuality  .  .  .  I've 
seen  it  in  a  couple  of  my  kids.  One 
particularly  who  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
staunch  political  conservative,  but  his 
conservativism  is  a  William  Tell  con- 
servatism. If  anyone  tries  to  push  him 
around,  he'll  take  out  his  bow  and  ar- 
row, I  do  think  that  can  be  given  a 
sense  of  compassion  and  social  caring 
by  some  positive  leadership,  and  the 
time  is  ripe.  Within  the  rhythm  of 
America,  we're  coming  back  to  that 


TBF:  We  hear  over  and  over  again 
that  Boston  is  a  model  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  the  areas  of  nonprofit 
housing  development  and  education,  to 
name  just  two.  People  want  to  know 
how  they  can  create  the  kind  of  part- 
nerships —  like  the  Boston  Compact  or 
the  Neighborhood  Development  Sup- 
port Collaborative  -  and  make  the 
kind  of  progress  we  make  here  in 
Boston. 

P.  Y. :  You'd  have  to  rank  Boston  one 
of  the  top  cities  in  the  country  for  get- 
ting things  done  of  a  social  character. 
And  today  the  stars  have  come  to- 
gether. Partly  it's  because  of  the  econ- 
omy right  now.  We're  back  where  we 
were  in  the  'sixties,  where  you  feel  that 
you've  got  the  money  to  do  these 
things.  That  makes  a  big  difference. 
Ten  years  ago  things  were  not  happen- 
ing in  this  way.  Stars  are  crossing,  too, 
in  terms  of  leadership.  An  extraordi- 
nary bunch  of  people  are  running  the 
major  economic  and  community  insti- 
tutions in  Boston.  They  are  enlightened 
and  honest.  I'd  put  Boston  Foundation 
up  against  any  community  foundation 
in  the  country  right  now.  It's  got  a  few 
peers.  But  the  stars  have  crossed  there, 
too  -  leadership,  staff,  board  .  .  .  And 
there's  a  sophistication  in  this  commu- 
nity. When  you  stop  to  think  about  the 
level  of  education,  the  cosmopolitan 
approach  to  things,  you  can  find  rea- 
sons for  why  Boston  is  a  leader  in  the 
country.  D 

Part  11  of  "Talking  with  Paul  Ylvisaker" 
will  appear  in  the  spring  issue  of  REPORT 


GRANTS 


Voted  at  the  December  9,  1986  Meeting 

Alliance  for  the  Mentally  111  of  Massachusetts,  $15,000,  to  support  start-up  development. 

Asian  American  Resource  Workshop,  $10,000,  to  support  organizational  development. 

Boston  Bar  Foundation,  Inc,  $25,500,  for  Lawyer's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
to  conduct  a  study  of  the  implementation  of  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Rights  Act  in  metro- 
politan Boston  district  courts. 

Boston  GreenSpace  Alliance,  $88,000,  payable  to  the  Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund,  in  sup- 
port of  its  basic  greenspace  advocacy  and  planning  operation. 

Boston  Housing  Partnership,  Inc.,  $300,000,  three-year  grant  to  support  the  tenant  services 
initiative  of  the  Boston  Housing  Partnership  and  participating  community  development  cor- 
porations. 

Boston  Natural  Areas  Fund,  Inc.,  $50,000,  for  its  community  gardening  oversight  and  as- 
sistance project, 

Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  Inc,  $400,000,  to  implement  expanded  literacy  and  job 
training  initiatives  of  the  Boston  Works  program. 

Cardinal  Cushing  Center  for  the  Spanish  Speaking,  $35,000,  to  support  the  community 
women  and  educational  components  of  PROJECT  AMOR. 

Catholic  Family  Services,  $25,000,  challenge  grant  payable  to  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bu- 
reau of  Boston,  Inc.  toward  renovation  of  the  property  at  26-28  Amity  Street,  Lynn. 

Center  for  Creative  Art  Therapies,  $5,000,  payable  to  Center  for  Music  Therapy,  Inc.,  for 
start-up  costs  to  provide  creative  art  therapies  to  children  in  five  Boston-area  crisis  shelters. 

Codman  Square  Health  Center,  Inc.,  $49,000,  for  a  nutrition  service  project. 

Coping  with  the  Overall  Pregnancy  Experience,  Inc.,  $25,000,  for  an  additional  social 
worker  at  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Program  at  Boston  City  Hospital. 

Crime  and  Justice  Foundation,  Inc.,  $30,000,  toward  completing  the  design  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  Day  Reporting  Center  as  a  correctional  alternative  for  prison-bound  offenders. 

Cultural  Education  Collaborative,  Inc.,  $50,000,  challenge  grant  for  operating  support. 


Enable,  Inc.,  $25,00'" 
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Inc.,  $8,000,  to  support  expansion  of  the 
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House  Watch"  publication. 

Massachusetts  Mediation  Service,  $20,000,  to  help  establish  the  Community  Mediation 

Fund  at  the  Boston  Foundation,  to  be  directed  by  the  Massachusetts  Mediation  Service. 

Musicfesl,  Inc.,  $25,000,  to  support  its  cultural  arts  outreach  and  advocacy  efforts  to  elderly 
and  disabled  persons. 

Continued  on  back  cover. 
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New  England  Institute  for  Healthcare  Services,  $75,000,  for  the  LEADERS  pro- 
gram. 

Quincy  Crisis  Center,  Inc.,  $40,000,  for  renovations  of  the  Mary  Martha  Learning 
Center  in  Hingham. 

Smith  College,  $35,000,  for  its  School  of  Social  Work  Inside/Out  Alternative  Sen- 
tencing Project. 

Social  Action  Ministries  of  Greater  Boston,  Inc.,  $18,000,  toward  support  of  its  In- 
terfaith  Partnership  for  the  Homeless. 

Somerville  Hospital,  $60,000,  for  the  first-year  operation  of  a  school-based  health 

clinic. 

Tot  Spot  Child  Development  Center,  $5,000,  for  start-up  expenses  of  the  Center. 

Trustees  of  Health  &  Hospitals/City  of  Boston,  $75,000,  toward  support  of  the 
Child  Development  Project. 

Veteran's  Benehts  Clearinghouse,  Inc.,  $17,500,  toward  the  cost  of  implementing 
new  administrative  and  personnel  systems. 

West  Broadway  Task  Force,  Inc.,  $25,000,  for  its  truancy  and  drop-out  program  at 
the  West  Broadway  Housing  Development. 

Women  for  Economic  Justice,  $40,000,  to  provide  staff  support  for  its  "Up  to  Pov- 
erty" Campaign. 

Women's  Technical  Institute,  $75,000,  toward  its  1986-87  operating  expenses. 


Next  Issue:  Community  founda- 
tions are  able,  viathin  their  charter, 
to  fund  groups  of  citizens  working 
to  affect  social  policy.  The  spring 
issue  of  REPORT  will  examine 
"Foundations  and  Social  Change." 
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